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Ghe South African Ontlsok 


Reverence promises freedom from hasty judgment, 
‘friendship towards men, and obedience to the gods. 
(Marcus Aurelius). 
* * a * 
‘S. A. withdrawal from the Commonwealth. 
As was predicted, the past weeks have seen the wordy 


_ warfare continue concerning the wisdom or otherwise 


of Dr. Verwoerd’s action in withdrawing the applica- 
tion for South Africa’s continued membership in the 
Commonwealth when it becomes a republic. His own 
political supporters have hailed him as a hero ; in the 
eyes of his opponents he is extraordinarily blameworthy. 
Nor has Dr. Verwoerd been the only Prime Minister to 
return home to find a divided country. The action of 
the Prime Minister of Canada has been sharply criticised 
among his own people. Contention continues also 
«concerning whether the Commonwealth has _ been 
strengthened or weakened by South Africa’s with- 
drawal, since it arose because debate was allowed on the 
internal policy of a member state. The condition of 
affairs in Ghana, the dictatorship in Pakistan and the 
taking into custody of the leader of the official parlia- 
mentary opposition in Ceylon, following the taking 
over of the press in that country by the Government, 
seem to point to serious weaknesses in the structure of 
the Commonwealth. We have much sympathy with 
the pertinent comment of the Glasgow Herald on the 
situation : 

_** The departure of South Africa, whether expulsion 
or withdrawal, can bring no real gain either to the 
Commonwealth or to her own peoples. The Common- 
wealth will lose an irritant by sacrificing a founder- 
member, but it has not found lasting unity. The vision 
of a Commonwealth sharing a common heritage of 


political freedom and respect for individual rights, is a 
mirage. When Dr. Nkrumah empties his jails of their 
political prisoners and Pakistan has a free Parliament 
there might be some point in trying to discover principles 
which the Commonwealth stands for.’’ 
* * * * 
Cottesloe Aftermath. 
_ Actions taken by the Synods of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches in South Africa have made the fair hopes 
engendered by last December’s W.C.C. Consultation at 
Cottesloe to be wrecked. The Dutch Reformed 
Churches of the Cape and the Transvaal, the only D.R- 
Churches in the country that were members of the World 
Council of Churches, have withdrawn from membership. 
Prominent figures in the Transvaal Church who put their 
signatures to the Cottesloe findings have not been re- 
elected to Synod offices they previously held. And 
amid other deplorable happenings we have the statement 
of the Moderator of the Natal Dutch Reformed Synod, 
who, according to press reports, said ‘‘ What God has 
severed, no man may bring together. We as a church 
cannot do otherwise than express our disappointment 
regarding the verdicts expressed at the Cottesloe (Johan- 
nesburg) consultation. We regard it as interference 
with the autonomy of the State, although it may have 
effect on some of the members of the church. We be- 
lieve that co-operation cannot come by multi-racial 
gatherings, but by means of a healthy understanding 
which can come to pass on both a social and a State 
basis. Because we, as Europeans, are far more advanced 
on the road of Christian civilization it is our duty not to 
do unto the non-European what we would not have 
done unto ourselves.”’ 
* * * Ed 

No words can express the disappointment felt in some 
quarters at these various developments. Cottesloe 
seemed to mark a stage forward in D.R.C. thinking and 
action on racial questions. It now appears that it has 
led to recession. Certainly it has. been a gain that 
Dutch Reformed leaders appended their signatures to 
such notable and forward-looking resolutions, but satise 
faction even in that will depend largely on how they act 


in finding their deed repudiated by their Churches. 
* # ; 2 & 


It is easy to be wise after the event, but now it is clear 
that the note of triumph with which the Consultation 
closed should have been muted until the Church courts . 
had declared their agreement. It is likely that if the 
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Consultation had been representative of all the mission- 
ary bodies and Churches of South Africa a more caution- 
ary note would have been heard. In view of South 
Africa’s love of isolation and its abhorrence of outside 
interference, it will be wiser in future to have no inter- 
national body sponsoring a similar attempt to register 
or advance progress in regard to racial affairs in our 
country. 
' * * * * 
Rhodes University Graduation. . 

Saturday 22nd April was a notable day at the Gradua- 
tion held at Rhodes University since it saw the end of 
anera. It was the last occasion, under present circum- 
stances, on which Rhodes University degrees will be 
conferred on Fort Hare students, the partnership that 
had existed between Rhodes and Fort Hare having been 
broken through government legislation. Non-European 
students will in future obtain degrees from the examining 
body known as the University of South Africa. 
Sir Basil Schonland, the Chancellor, and other speakers 
voiced the regret felt at the breaking of the tie between 
Rhodes University and its constituent College of Fort 
Hare. 

* * * * 

Opportunity was taken on the occasion to confer the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on Dr. Alexander 
Kerr and Professor Z. K. Matthews, both of whom had 
been so intimately connected with the work of Fort Hare. 
Dr. Kerr was the first Principal of the South African 
Native College and held the post for thirty-three years, 
during which time he saw the establishment develop 
from what was virtually a pre-matriculation school to 
the full status of a constituent college of Rhodes Univer- 
sity. In addition, he made outstanding contributions 
to non-European education not only in the Union but 
throughout Africa. Professor Matthews was the first 
graduate of Fort Hare. Later he had become a pro- 
fessor in it, its Vice-Principal, and on occasion had acted 
as Principal. Throughout he had identified himself 
with the life and fortunes of his people. 

We hope next month to devote considerable space to 
this unique occasion. 

* * * * 
Northern Rhodesia Constitution. 

As we go to press arrangements are being made for 
resuming the discussions on the constitution for North- 
ern Rhodesia. During the time of the Commonwealth 
Premiers’ Conference in London opportunity was taken 
by leaders of the United Kingdom Government, includ- 
ing the Prime Minister, to discuss with Sir Roy Welensky 
the deadlock that had arisen through the failure of the 
previous discussions. A joint statement was issued which 
declared that naturally no attempt was made to carry 
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out anything in the nature of negotiations but there 
had been a most valuable exchange of views. The 
United Kingdom Government confirmed that they are 
prepared to consider any proposals, within the frame-- 
work and the general spirit of the white paper previous- 
ly issued and the statements by ministers in the House- 
of Commons, which may be put forward by political 
groups in Northern Rhodesia. ‘‘ And, of course, due- 
consideration will be paid to the considerations which — 
the Federal Government have brought to the attention 
of the United Kingdom Government.’’ On leaving: 
London, Sir Roy Welensky said, ‘‘I am reasonably 
satisfied now. I never closed any doors and I wanted. 
the doors to be kept open.’’ It has been agreed that 
detailed consultations with the various political groups. 
should proceed at Lusaka and that the United Kingdom. 
Government will continue to consult the Federal Gover-. 
ment, in accordance with established practice. 
* * * * 

It is our earnest hope that the new discussions will 
lead to agreement between all parties. We believe that 
it would assist matters considerably if African leaders,. 
while delicate negotiations are pending, would cease 
flying to countries beyond Africa where, free from the 
possibility of their own country’s correction, they make — 
statements that can only add to tensions. 

* * * * 
Legislative Council for Bechuanaland. 

On 10th May elections are to be held in Bechuanaland 
for a Legislative Council which will function for four 
years. The Council is due to have its first meeting on 
7th June. The Council will consist of ten elected 
African members and ten Europeans elected directly by 
European voters in ten constituencies scattered over 
more than a quarter-million square miles. There will 
also be one Asian to represent about 250 Indians in the 
Protectorate. Apart from the twenty-one elected 
members there will be three ex-officio members—the 
three Colonial Office men, plus seven nominated un- 
official members. In addition the High Commissioner 
may nominate up to four more members. Under the 
new constitution the country will have an executive 
committee—a ‘‘ Cabinet ’’ consisting of the Resident 
Commissioner, the three ex-officio members (Govern- 
ment Secretary, Secretary for Finance and Legal Secre- 
tary), two other officials appointed by the High Com- 
missioner, and four other nominated members from the 
‘* unofficial ’’ side. The chief architect of the new con- 
stitution has been Mr. Peter Fawcus, the Resident Com- 
missioner. Happily, racial feeling between White and 
Black has hitherto never displayed itself in widespread 
bitterness in Bechuanaland, and it is likely that the 
country will make political progress in a calm atmos- 
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“phere. We trust that the elections will return to the 
Council men of ability and sanity. 

* * * * 
“Transkeian Territories ‘‘ Independence.” 

So many statements have been made by the Govern- 
‘ment of South Africa recently concerning its plans for 
‘the creation of Bantustans wherein Africans would 
have self-government, that it was hardly surprising to 
find the councillors, chiefs and headmen representing 
one-and-a-half million Bantu people in the Transkeian 
‘Territories asking through the Transkeian Territorial 
Authority—the first Authority of the kind created in the 
-country—for self-government and independence in 
accordance with the Government policy of self-develop- 
ment. When the motion was introduced, the leading 
Government officials present were obviously in a dilemma. 
Two of them withdrew temporarily from the meeting, 
to be followed by the Chairman, Chief Matanzima. 
When the Chief returned to the hall, he suggested that 
members should take the motion back to their people. 
‘To this councillors demurred, declaring that they them- 
selves were representatives of their people and knew their 
wishes. It was logically suggested that their followers 
‘would not oppose the proposal, because, in any case, 
they would be opposing Government policy if they voiced 
opposition. Two amendments to the motion were 
‘suggested, first, that the Ciskei should also be included 
in the area having independence, and, second, that all the 
South African Bantu areas should be included. 

* * * * 

Mr. M. C. de Wet Nel, the Minister of Bantu Adminis- 
tration and Development, in a subsequent interview with 
the Cape Times political correspondent, declared that 
he did not find the request for self-government by the 
Transkeian Territorial Authority surprising. He was 
surprised when the request was not made a year ago. 
The resolution would have to be passed and approved 
by the Executive before it could come before himself, 
and he could not say now what his reply would be. 
** But the Bantu areas must get self-government, once 
the administrative machine was established.’’ Asked 
when he thought this would be in the Transkei, Mr. Nel 
said, ‘* It may be in a few years. It all depends on the 
Bantu himself, and his ability to take over the adminis- 
tration. All the signs are there that self-government 
will come soon in the Transkei. In the towns of the 
Transkei, as long as there are Whites—which, of course, 
will be for many generations—the Whites will be direct- 
ly governed by the White Government ; the Bantu will 
only rule their own people.’’ The Transkei would be 
the first area to get self-government, mainly because of 
its advanced stage and its great measure of co-operation 
with the Government. He full endorsed the view of 
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members of the Territorial Authority that the granting 
of self-government would quieten world criticism of 
South Africa. 


It was finally decided to remit the matter for in- 
vestegation by a recess Committee. 


* * * * 


The Ultimate Assize. 

The Penal Reform News recently published lines 
written by the late Justice C. W. H. Lansdown. In 
regard to the lines Justice Lansdown wrote to a friend, 
‘What I once mentioned to you about my sense of 
ultimate responsibility for the exercise of my power, 
when on the Judicial Bench, has inspired the writing of 
the above lines, which, uncouth though they be, I would 
like to send to you.’’ The Penal Reform News rightly 
comments : ‘‘ A country is honoured by the presence of 
such men in the highest station as Judges of their fellow- 
men.’’ Those who knew Justice Lansdown recognised 
him to be one of the finest of spirits adorning the Bench. 
The lines were :— 

* * * * 


THE ULTIMATE ASSIZE 

‘* Yea, dear my Lord, Almighty God, 

I now prepare my true account to render, 

Nor seek to evade Thy well deserved chide 

That oft I failed Thy Kingdom to advance, 

Thy will to understand and serve ; 

Yet in Thy mercy, Lord wilt remember 

That ever I have loved Thy Righteousness 

And loathed iniquity wherever found ; 

Nor have I falsified the solemn oath 

Which on that day when first Thou calledst me to be judge 

of men, 

I swore in Thy dread Presence 

That equal justice I would do to all soever men 

Whate’er their race or creed or wordly state, 

But prayed that I, in all humility, Thy mercy might show 

forth 

To all offenders—even the lowliest of Thy children 

For all are equal subjects of Thy grace and love. 

And be it also weighed against my failings, Gracious Lord, 

That I have ever loved my fellow men 

And striv’n to urge them to Thy better service. 

Always I sought Thy guidance in the pilgrim life 

Which late I lived. 

Meekly now I bide Thy merciful decree 

And humble pray that I Thy grace may find 

Inall eternity to dwell in Thy best realm of love and peace.”’ 
(sgd. C. Lansdown, 10. 8. 54) 

South Africa House 

London W.C.2 10. 8. 54 


* * & * 
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A Dutch Reformed Church Leader calls for one 
Political System for all Races 


CCORDING to the Cape Times, Dr. A. J. van der 

Merwe, outgoing chairman of the Federal Council 

of the Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk, said in his 

address to the conference of the Council in Cape Town 

on 22nd March that whatever political system South 
Africa adopted, it must be the same for all groups. 

‘* As far as the Coloured races are concerned,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I cannot see it as the task of the Church of Christ 
to reject outright, or treat unsympathetically, the urge 
for greater say and independence.’’ 

Afrikanership as such could not be regarded as a con- 
clusive claim to the continued protection ofthe Almighty. 

The truth is that Afrikanership actually has no moral 
value which—and I say it with ail reverence—places 
God under any obligation towards our people. The 
national existence (volkshestaan) as such could not be 
an end in itself.’’ 

He warned against complacency about the ‘‘ effective 
steps ’’ taken by the Government against “‘ rioting.’’ 
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CHURCH’S TASK 


Dr. Van der Merwe said it was necessary in these times 
to reassess the task of the NG Churches in relation to 
current conditions. 

Probably never before in history had the attention of 
the whole world been focused on the continent of 
Africa at it was to-day. 

To prove the old Latin proverb, every day Africa con- 
tributed something new and did more than its share to 
relieve the boredom of the world. 

The reason was that a political drama of a magnitude 
never before known was developing with devastating 
speed in the northern end of the continent. 

National awakening was taking place on a huge scale, 
and one after the other the colonial territories were being 
given self-management and independence. 

In most cases the people who were assuming power 
had not had the political education which was necessary 
for the effective undertaking of the duties and responsi- 
bilities which accompanied self-government. 

The mad pace at which this was being pushed ahead 
was best illustrated by the fact that it was only about 
four years ago that the first Black colony south of the 
Sahara achieved its independence, while the areas in 
Black Africa which have not yet reached political in- 
dependence must already be regarded as exceptions. 

As Dr. A. L. Geyer, chairman of Sabra, had said: It 
did not take a prophet to foretell that within 10 years 
from the first Black colony becoming independent, not 


one between the Sahara and the Zambesi would not be: 
in Black hands—except possibly Angola. 

All this was being accomplished under pressure of a 
world opinion that could justifiably be said to be satu- _ 
rated with an almost pathological partiality for the Black ~ 
man in Africa. 

Demands were made for full autonomy for the Black. 
man, without regard to whether he possessed the quali- 
fications to use this power both for his own good and for — 
that of the Whites, who also made an unmistakable 
contribution to the development of Africa and had the 
right to claim that their rights should not be harmed 
under Black control. 

In the great contest between East and West to earn the 
favour of the new Black States, no serious regard had 
been taken of the rights of the Whites in those areas. 


THE CONGO 


When the European, as in the Congo, became the — 
victim of the anarchy which was a natural result of poli- 
tical and cultural immaturity, we could wait in vain for 
a flood of condemnation from that world opinion which 
in recent years had beenso eloquent about human rights. 

‘‘TIn vain we wait for an organization like UN to 
utter one word of opposition to the horrors committed 
against Whites in the Congo—that UN which without 
any reservation criticizes the Union of South Africa. 

‘* The clashing interests of East and West as repre- 
sented in that organization just cannot afford to give 
offence to the Black States of Africa. 

**Tt is not too much to say that the over-hasty and 
unavailing granting of self-determination rights to the 
Congo, and possibly other Black States, will stand con- 
victed in the judgment of the future as one of the greatest 
stupidities—if not crimes—ever committed against 
humanity as a whole in the name of democracy. 

‘* Even in a country like Ghana, when political inde- 
pendence was not accompanied by a great debacle like 
that of the Congo, it does not seem that much has come: 
of the much-discussed ‘ freedom of the individual.’ ’’ 


BEARING ON US 


In cases like this, where the masses lacked the level of 
civilization necessary to the effective functioning of 
democracy, it was inevitable that the direction taken. 
should be towards dictatorship. 

It would be dangerously and irresponsibly smug to 
assume that these developments in Africa had no bear- 
ing on us at the southern tip of the continent. 


a 
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It was natural to expect that the independence given 


to the Black man in other parts of Africa would lend 


impetus to the aspirations of his fellow Africans inside 
‘the borders of the Union. It would lead them to dreams 


of political voice and everything that went with it, far 


exceeding anything which was in prospect for him. 

“* We must expect that the explosions of awakening 
Black nationalism will also have their effect in the Union 
-as has already become history.’’ 

The tidal wave of unrest and violence had already 
reached us. While we might be grateful for the compe- 
‘tent way in which the Government handled the ‘‘ riots ”’ 
of a year ago, and no matter how much we might want 
to believe that the Government was alert and prepared 
for all eventualities, we could not be blind to the appal- 
ling seriousness of what happened there. 

“* We must ask ourselves in all honesty and soberness 
‘whether this was not perhaps an opportunity that God 
gave us for self-examination.”’ 

We must have seen in it a threat which filled us with 
uneasiness, if not uncertainty, about the future. 

** Personally J am very much under the impression 
‘that we as a people have never been called upon to face 
a position which more closely resembles a dangerous 
-crisis.”” 

In the past the Afrikaners had faced immense setbacks 
and dark days, but in all these times of trial there had 
been one thing in their favour: ‘‘ We as a small nation 
had the respect, admiration and very often the sympathy 
and good wishes of world opinion on our side. 

“* To-day, however, we are faced with the fact that 
‘world opinion, even in friendly and associated countries, 
has turned against us with a severity and bitterness that 
very often borders on hysteria. 

** And this inimical world opinion is no longer satis- 
fied with condemnatory words, but exerts itself towsrds 
breaking us economically and isolating us spiritually 
from the rest of the world.’’ 

This factor held a greater danger to our future than 
even the internal threats. 


ROLE OF VILLAIN 


Internationally South Africa was cast in the role of the 
villain, and it had become fashionable to run us down. 
‘That this was sometimes done maliciously, out of pre- 
judice or out of ignorance did not absolve us from taking 
notice of this criticism—sometimes, perhaps, with less 
selfrighteousness than we often showed. 

* Are we prepared in these times of crisis to listen 
again, and see whether God has something to say to us 
in regard to these happenings ? 

** Must we not, more than ever before, let the light of 
God’s Word fall on the problems we struggle with, with 
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a view to our own safety as well as our moral obligations 
towards others ? ’’ 

More than ever before the Church had the respons1- 
bility of undertaking its prophetic task with courage, 
faith and daring. The Church had to guard against the 
impression that the national existence (volksbestaan) as 
such was an end in itself. 

‘* The Church must be alive to the danger that Afri- 
kanership as such be regarded as a conclusive claim to 
the continued protection of the Almighty—as happens 
with many of our people. 

‘* The truth is that Afrikanership actually has no moral 
value which—and I say it with all reverence—places 
God under any obligation towards our people.’’ 

Was that not the fault which the Jew made in the time 
of Christ, equating the existence of Israel with the exist- 
ence of God ? 

The Church should build up a new confidence among 
the people, not hesitating to state that the ce.tainty of 
their continued existence as a nation could best be 
guaranteed by being faithful to their injunction. 

It bas to extend its mission activity, particularly among 
the urban Bantu. But this extension should under no 
circumstances borrow its impetus from ’** our political 
necessity.”’ 

The Church was called to test the awakening nationa- 
lism against the Word of God. 


POPULAR BELIEFS 


It should also keep in mind that some popular beliefs 
were coupled with Christianity although they did not 
necessarily stem from that source. 

For instance, the ‘‘ freedom and equality ’’ of all 
people which was so often spoken of in certain quarters, 
in actual fact was drawn from the American Declaration 
of Independence. 

And no matter how praiseworthy this historical docu- 
ment was, no one would accord it canonical authority. 

History had shown that Christianity could function 
equally well in the framework of many political systems, 
so there was latitude to consider what political organi- 
zation would be most effective for a multi-racial country 
like South Africa. 


SAME FOR ALL 


But there was one clear condition attached—what- 
ever that political system, it must be the same for all 
groups. Even clerics were liable to have views not 
emanating from Scripture, but from the social and poli- 
tical prejudices of the groups to which they belonged. 

For this reason it could happen that the Church, in 
proportion to the sympathy which it had with the policy 
of the Government which was in power might be con- 
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siderably more indulgent in regard to the same problem 
under one Government than under another. 

‘** We should not try to evade the question whether 
the sympathy and appreciation we have for the valiant 
efforts of the Government to solve a difficult problem, 
does not sometimes cause us to keep silent when we 
should have made our voices heard ? ’’ 

The fact that the Church had to guard against tres- 
passing on the territory of the State, did not relieve it of 
the obligation to test the actions of the State against the 
Word of God. And this could not always be post- 
poned till there was a Synodal sitting. 

To return to Black nationalism, the successes achieved 
by his fellows in the north would encourage the aspira- 
tions to greater power by the Black man in our own 
ranks to a measure hitherto unknown. 


FUTURE TENSION 


Any person trying to find absolute consolation for the 
future in the effective steps taken by the Government 
against violence, was guilty of a lack of perspicacity, 
however much consolation was to be desired. 

In the future we would have to do with racial tension 
which boiled down to a case of human relationship. 

““Tt is in realization of this that I turn to you, my 
brothers in the service of Christ, with the question: 
What under these circumstances, is the calling of the 
Church in carrying out its prophetic task ? 

** As far as the Coloured races are concerned, I can- 
not see it as the task of the Church of Christ to reject 
outright, or treat unsympathetically, the urge for greater 
say and independence. 

** And in saying that, I do not lose sight of the fact 
that this urge is very often encouraged to excess by 
malicious and irresponsible foreign interference. 

““In this regard, I cannot forget that I belong to a 
people which only recently had to struggle to earn its 
rights, and that our Church certainly was not a passive 
spectator to the struggle.’’ 

The question of the political and social aspirations of 
the Black man in South Africa’s borders had to be 
answered with the greatest care. It was a question that 
could not be avoided. 

“*It will be our Church’s holy, and perhaps difficult 
calling in the present situation to say to our people more 
than once: ‘ Here is your God, not only as your pro- 
tector and shepherd, but also as your law-giver to whose 
will you are subject, whatever His will may seem to be in 
the present circumstances.’ ”’ 


FUTURE SACRIFICES 


He was deeply aware of the seriousness of the times in 
which we lived, and he could not escape the impression 
that a great part of the nation did not realize what tre- 
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mendous sacrifices the future would require of them to- 
maintain their racial integrity, which would be fair to all. 


parties and invoke the blessing of Heaven. 


Passport for Rev. S. M. Mokitimi. 
For more than a year the Rev. Seth Mokitimi, the 


leading African minister of the Methodist Church of 


South Africa, was kept waiting for a decision by Govern- 


ment as to whether he could take advantage of the grant — 


awarded him under the United States-South Africa 
leadership exchange programme. 
leadership exchange programme is to foster closer rela-- 
tions between the people of the United States and Africa. 


The purpose of the 


Various leading men of the White community in South — 


Africa have been awarded such grants and no difficulties 
were raised about their passports. Mr. Mokitimi had 
been recommended by such men as Dr. H. J. van Eck, 
chairman of the Industrial Development Corporation, 
the Rev. C. B. Brink and Prof. N. J. J. Olivier. Yet only 
after a year’s delay Government announces that the 


application for the passport has been approved. This — 


will enable Mr. Mokitimi and his wife to leave by air to 
visit the United States for three months and later to 
attend the World Methodist Conference at Oslo. We 
venture to think that incidents of this kind bring the 
South African Government into more disrepute than 
what may seem larger issues, and they make professions. 
of ‘* good neighbourliness sound hollow.’’ 

* * * * 

NEW BOOKS 

We have received the following, reviews of which 
may appear in later issues : 

Chistians of the Copperbelt, by John V. Taylor and 
Dorothea Lehmann (S.C.M. Press, London: Cloth 
30,-, paper covers 16/-). 

* * * * 

The Westminster Confession for Today, by George S. 
Hendry (S.C.M. Press, 21/-). 

* * * * 

East African Rebels, A Study of Some Independent 
Churches, by F. B. Welbourn (S.C.M. Press, 21/-). 

* * * * 

The Bible in the Age of Science, by Alan Richardson 

(S.C.M. Press : cloth 12/6, paper covers 5/-). 
* * * * 


Deliverance to the Captives, by Karl Barth, (S.C.M. 
Press : 12/6). ' 


% * * * 
St. Paul and the Gospel, by Charles E. Raven (S.C.M. 
Press, paperback 5/-). 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South Africaz Outleok 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 
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The Changing Face of the United Nations 


T the end of the year 1945, there were 50 nations in 
membership of the United Nations. A picture of 


‘that membership can be derived from the following 


table. Member nations are grouped geographically for 
convenience, beginning on the American continent and 


- moving east-wards to Western and Eastern Europe, to 


the Middle East, Asia and Australasia and concluding 
These groupings are not 
to be taken as necessarily implying political affiliations. 


A further classification of member nations is adopted in 
the table by dividing the nations according to size of 


population. Again, the size of a country’s population 
is not necessarily a measure of its political influence in 
‘the world, and in the United Nations each member state 
thas one vote whatever be its population. But it is 
important to remember that half the population of the 
world is contained in four nations (China, India, 
U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. in that order of size) and that by 
the end of 1960, 95 votes out of the 99 were at the dis- 
‘posal of the rest of the world. 

Member Nations of the U.N. at the End of 1945 Classified 
by Population 
Under 5 Million 


5-20 Million 20 Million+ 


Bolivia Canada Argentina 
‘Costa Rica Chile Brazil 
Dominican Rep. Colombia Mexico 
Ecuador Cuba U.S.A. 
El Salvador Peru 
‘Guatemala Venezuela 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 
Denmark Belgium France 
Luxembourg Greece U.K. 
Norway Netherlands 
Byelorussia Ukraine 
Czechoslovakia U.S:S:R; 
Yugoslavia Poland 
Lebanon Iraq Turkey 
Saudi Arabia United Arab 
Republic 
China 
India 
Iran 
Philippines 
New Zealand Australia 
Liberia Ethiopia 


Union of S. Africa 


It will be seen that of the original 50 members of the 
U.N., no less than 22 were on the American continent, 
North and South. Western Europe had 8 members and 
Eastern Europe 6. The whole of Asia was represented 
by 4 member states, the whole of Africa by 3. 

By the end of 1955, 10 years later, the beginnings of a 
change were clearly discernible. On the one hand, 
certain European nations which had been neutral or 
defeated in the second World War were admitted by the 
agreement of the existing major powers. On the other 
hand, a number of newly independent states joined the 
U.N. As a result membership in the Middle East 
practically doubled, and in Asia membership rose from 
4to 13. The whole of the continent of Africa south of 
the Sahara remained represented by only 3 member 
states. 

Member Nations of the U.N. Admitted betweeen 1945 and 
1956 
Under 5 Million 


5-20 Million 20 Million+ 


Iceland Austria Italy 
Finland Portugal Spain 
Ireland Sweden 
Albania Bulgaria 
Hungary 
Romania 
Israel 
Jordan 
Libya 
Yemen 
Cambodia Afghanistan Indonesia 
Laos Burma Pakistan 
Ceylon Thailand 
Nepal 


Thus, in 10 years the United Nations had grown from 
50 members to 75. By the end of 1960 the membership 
had gone up to 99. Of these 24 new states no less than 
18 came from Africa south of the Sahara, and 3 more 
from the same continent further north. (In the follow- 
ing table, Tunisia, Morocco and the Sudan are slightly 
separated from the other African states simply to indi- 
cate their other connection with the great Islamic world 
of the Middle East and Egypt.) 

Member Nations of the U.N. admitted between 1955 and 
1960 
Under 5 Million 


5-20 Million 20 Million+ 


Cyprus 

Fed. of Malaya Japan 
Tunisia Morocco 

Sudan 
Ghana Malagasy Nigeria 
Guinea 
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Under 5 Million 5-20 Million 20 Million+ 
Cameroun 
Togo 
Central African 
Republic 

Somalia 
Congo (Brazz.) 
Congo (Leo.) 
Dahomey 
Niger 
Upper Volta 
Ivory Coast 
Chad 
Gabon 
Senegal 
Mali 

These developments can be looked at from a variety 
of angles as follows : 

1. Geographical 

Adopting a broad continental classification which 
includes the Middle East and Australasia in the conti- 
nent of Asia, we get the following table: 


1945 1960 Increase 
Americas 22 22 0 
Europe 15 28 13 
Asia 10 24 14 
Africa 3 25 De 


From this it will be seen that only America has spoiled 
a pattern whereby the numerical representation of the 
continents has been completely reversed between 1945 
and 1960. 

2. Population 

Following the categories already used and dividing 
the member nations of the U.N. into those with less than 
5 million population, those between 5 and 20 miilion, 
and those above 20 million, the figures in each group in 
1945 were, 18; 17; 15. In other words, the three cate- 
gories were roughly equal. By 1960 the corresponding 
figures were 46 ; 31 ; 22. Thus, nearly half the votes in 
the United Nations today are cast by nations with a 
population less than 5 million. 

3. Economic Advancement 

A per capita income of 300 dollars a year or less is 
generally taken as a sign of ‘‘ under-development ”’ 
(see Brief No. 4, January 1960). Using this yard-stick 
all the membei nations from Asia, excluding the Middle 
East and Australasia, with the single exception of Japan 
fall into the ‘‘ under-developed ’’ category. No 
member nation in Africa south of the Sahara, with the 
exception of the Union of South Africa, reaches a per 
capita income above 200 dollars a year. In Europe out- 
side the Communist states only Cyprus falls below the 
300 dollars a year mark but in the Americas 15 member 
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nations fall below this level. Thus the prosperous as: 
well as the powerful find themselves increasingly in a 
minority at the United Nations. 

All of this must be seen against a background of the: 
changing role of the Security Council and the General 
Assembly. In the original design, the Security Council,. 
with its 5 permanent members, each possessing the 
power of veto, was intended to reflect the ieal power — 
factors in the world, and to it was remitted responsibility — 
for ultimate decision on United Nations action to keep: 
the peace of the world. The collapse of great power 
agreement has tended to paralyse the activities of the 
Security Council in this respect and in 1950 led to the 
passing by the General Assembly of the ‘* Uniting for 
Peace ’’ resolution which has brought onto the floor of 
the General Assembly many of the matters previously 
reserved to the Security Council. The effect of this has. 
been to deprive the great powers of some of their capa-- 
city to control the more important actions of the U.N. 
In his report to the General Assembly in September, 
1960, the Secretary-General, Mr. Hammerskjold, con- - 
ceded that ‘‘it is extremely difficult for the United 
Nations to exercise an influence on problems which are 
clearly and definitely within the orbit of present day con- 
flicts between power blocs ’’ but maintained that ‘* con-- 
flicts arising within the non-committed areas offer 
opportunities for solutions which avoid an aggravation 
of the big power differences and can remain uninfluenced 
by them.’’ Examples of actions to this end are the 
U.N. presence in the Near East (U.N-E.F.) and in the 
Congo, as well as the extension of ‘ quiet diplomacy ” 
by the Secretary General. The U.S.S.R. has challenged 
such development, in proposing a reorganization of the 
Office of Secretary General as a committee of three 
bound by a rule of unanimity. In reply, the Secretary 
General pointed out that the maintenance of the 
effectiveness of the United Nations has now become a 
special interest of the smaller nations who look to it for 
protection from involvement in the conflicts of the great. 
powers. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE CHANGING FACE OF 

THE U.N. 

(a) The growth of the General Assembly as a more 
inclusive world forum has increased temptations to use 
it as a propaganda platform. Such use and the manoeu- 
vers behind the scenes comprise a form of diplomacy. 
But it tends to direct the more delicate and serious nego- 
tiations into other diplomatic channels. 

(b) The struggle to win the votes of newly emerging. 
countries now being seated in the General Assembly is. 
nevertheless bound to be a major matter of policy for 
both the great power blocs, as indeed for other groups. 
seeking influence. On the other hand, the new members. 
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who have plenty of problems of their own, seek support 
for consideration of their own concerns without embroil- 
ment in the main power struggle. 

(c) The failure so far on the part of the Communist 
states to escape from a very restricted minority position 
when it comes to a ‘cold war’ vote at the General 
Assembly is out of focus in relation to the image of 
Soviet power which Soviet leaders are projecting. To 
the extent that the functions of the Security Council, on 
which Russia has a veto, are eclipsed by those of the 
General Assembly, Russia is tempted to try to secure in 
some new way a greater weight for its opinions and 
greater freedom for the untrammeled conduct of its 
policy. 

(d) On the other hand, Western groups are much 
less monolithic and predictable in their voting and there 
is some evidence of a growing habit of willingness 
to submit all but major questions to the free judgment 
of world opinion. But it must be remembered that in 
the early period the Western groups usually counted on 
being able to organise a two-thirds majority in their 
favour at the General Assembly on crucial issues. The 
new and enlarged General Assembly is no longer so 
‘manageable ’ from the Western point of view and it 
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remains to be seen how Western nations will react to 
these new pressures. 

(e) In some respects there is a fairly realistic appre- 
ciation by the smaller and less powerful nations of the 
limited area in which their votes can hope to influence 
great power policies. It is precisely these smaller 
nations who tend to press the great powers to settle their 
main quarrels first, and keep them out of the United 
Nations. This is scarcely a situation foreseen by the 
founders of the U.N. 

(f) Christians may see in these developments both 
positive and negative factors. In so far as the United 
Nations develops a character which resists the rigid 
polarisation of the world into two camps, and is capable 
of bringing some degree of objectivity to the judgment 
of conflicting national interests, we are beginning to see 
the outline of an international machinery for justice and 
peace. But the temptation for the great powers to with- 
draw more of the major issues between them from an 
arena which they cannot control becomes greater, and. 
the function of the U.N. becomes the more clearly limit- 
ed to that of being the platform for the smaller nations 
and the means to shield them from the pressure of 
greater powers. 


The Treason Trial 


HE end of the Treason Trial, said to be the longest 
trial in South Africa History, came unexpectedly, 

and followed so hard upon our date of publication last 
month as to preclude us giving anything more than the 
brief intimation of the acquittal of the 28 accused. It 
will be remembered, but possibly only by those in one 
way or another concerned or interested, that it was in 
the first days of December 1956 that 156 men and wo- 
men, white, black and brown, were arrested and held for 
preparatory examination on charges of having conspired 
to overthrow the State by violent means. Of these 65 
were dismissed after the preparatory examination which 
lasted for a year, but on Ist August 1958 the remaining 
91 were indicted before a special court on the charge of 
high treason. Owing to defects alleged in the indictment 
and objections raised by the defence, the proceedings 
had to be restarted, and on 4th August 1959, 30 of the 
91 pleaded not guilty to the new indictment. Since 
then, two have fallen out, one by death and another by 
absconding, but for the ensuing 20 tedious months these 
28 have endured the protracted examination and re- 
examination of witnesses for the prosecution and 
lengthy discussions on points of legal nicety, interspersed 
by numerous adjournments while the authorities were 
being consulted. After all this, to their astonishment, 
on the 29th of March 1961, the accused heard the pre- 


siding judge declare that they were acquitted, and that 
their long ordeal was over. The issue of this trial which 
has had world-wide publicity, vindicates the impartiality 
of our higher courts, which, however, has never serious- 
ly been in question by anybody in South Africa. 

There are, however, aspects of this trial which demand 
the most careful consideration by every citizen. It isa 
grim thought that for over four years nearly one hundred 
of normally law-abiding citizens have had hanging over 
them the threat of dire penalties for engaging in activi- 
ties now acknowledged on the highest authority in the 
land to have been perfectly constitutional. What 
do these words we have used—‘‘ arrested and held ’’ 
—really signify ? They mean that those 28, and those 
others of the original round-up who were not further 
proceeded against, were roused from their beds in the 
small hours of the morning, torn from their families, 
rushed from all quarters of the Union to Johannesburg 
and lodged in jail, as if they were people without any 
known address or stake in the country! Their number 
included ministers of the gospel, university professors, 
medical practitioners, advocates, attorneys, teachers, and 
others of half-a-hundred vocations. During the long days 
of the preparatory examination and the boring months 
of the trial before the special court, they have been 
debarred from the normal exercise of their callings, 
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their earning capacity reduced or vanished and looked 
at askance if not with suspicion, by their neighbours. 
Justice in the end has not indeed been denied them, but 
who shall say that in the course taken by the law that 
justice has not be delayed ? 

In announcing their verdict, which was unanimous, 
the three judges of the special court through their Pre- 
sident said that there was no evidence of communistic 
influence or intent in the organizations with which they 
were connected, nor had it been proved that the accused 
**had personal knowledge of the Communist doctrine 
of violent revolution or that the accused had propagated 
this doctrine as such....On all the evidence presented 
to this court and on our findings of fact, it is impossible 
for this court to come to the conclusion that the African 
National Congress had acquired or adopted a policy to 
overthrow the state by violence—that is in the sense that 
the masses had to be prepared or conditioned to commit 
direct acts of violence against the State.’’ 

This trial will no doubt become a cause célébre in 
legal history, and ought to be studied carefully in all its 
length and fulness and not by lawyers only. To the 
layman two things seem obvious : the accused have been 
brilliantly served by their counsel, headed by Advocate 
Maisels ; and, beginning with the framing of the indict- 
ment, defects in the crown procedure appear to have 
been responsible for its excessive duration. 

Replying to a question in the House of Assembly, the 
Minister of Justice has said that the Government had 
not considered any form of compensation to any of the 
accused. He said that the trial had lasted two years 
seven months and 29 days. This surely takes no account 
of the year of preparatory examination. The direct 
costs to the state amounted to R297,169 and indirect 
expenditure to R116,906. Altogether R414.075 or 
£207,037. The cost to the defence is not known, but it 
has been publicly stated that in addition to large sums 
contributed locally, £80,000 or R160,000 have been 
donated for defence and the support of dependents by 
one overseas organization alone. These sums however 
give little measure of the damage done to our country 
in the eyes of the world. 

No responsible citizen in a world such as we live in 
desires that diligence in the maintenance of law and 
order should be lax. There are too many examples of 
the dire effects of anarchy on this continent and abroad : 
dislocation of the ordinary life of everybody, disruption 
of communications, restriction of necessary supplies, 
unemployment, prevalence of disease, crimes of violence 
and common murder. No one can be indifferent to the 
need for vigilance by the authorities or unduly critical 
of the methods employed to restrain evil-doers. But it 
is equally obvious that there are within most states great 
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inequalities, inadvertent wrongs and sheer injustices 
calling for amendment. Where is the line to be drawn 
between legitimate action for the redress of grievances 
and action really subversive of law and order? The 
law, we understand, has rules to distinguish between 
degrees of murder. What rule is there in modern 
practice to distingush genuine reformers from anarchis- 
tic opponents of all law and order in the state ? 

Such questions, vital for any citizen, become much 
more so in a state where the laws under which all must 
live are framed only by the representatives of a minority. 
One might have expected that, long ago, we should have 
learned that in any civilized state the consent of the 
governed, expressed through their freely chosen repre- 
sentatives, is necessary for the peaceful enforcement of 
the law. Sometimes it would seem as if we were sliding 
into the position when not what the law states in so many 
words, but the fiat of a minister or his opinion, is the 
operative factor in action taken against a citizen. 

The 28 accused have been acquitted, but there is still 
no explanation why they were selected out of the 91, and 
no assurance that the case against the remaining 61 has 
been abandoned. Let us hope that we have done with 
the affair and set ourselves to examine what reforms are 
necessary to remove the causes of unrest and the need for 
such agitation among some groups of our fellow-citi- 
zens. The greatest reform in our opinion would be the 
recognition that the definition of citizenship ought to be 
extended to include all those who are capable of accept- 
ing responsibility for its maintenance. 


A Well-Governed State 


Where spade grow bright, and idle words grow dull ; 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full ; 
Where church-paths are with frequent feet outworn 
Law-courts weedy, silent and forlorn ; 

Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride ; 
Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 

A happy people and well-governed State. 


—Confucius (translated) 
* % * * 


States thrive or wither as moons wax and wane, 

Even as God’s will and His decrees ordain ; 

While honour, virtue, piety bear sway, 

They flourish ; and as these decline, decay. 
Wm. Cowper. 
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A Notable Church Opening 


A THRILL went through the United Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland in the mid-eighties when the 
news arrived that JOJO, Chief of the AmaXesibe in the 
northern Transkei, was wanting a missionary, for the 
Xesibe country was in the area allocated to the U.P. 
Church by agreement with the Free Church of Scotland. 
And so it was that Chief Jojo’s realm became an out- 
station of Sulenkama. Peter Langwill Hunter, a U.P. 
divinity student, had heard of Chief Jojo, and when he 
offered himself to the Mission Board he was delighted 
when he was informed that he was to be Jojo’s mission- 
ary. To be better equipped for his task he spent a year 
after he was licensed as assistant in Gillespie Church, 
- Dunfermline, and in addition to gaining valuable experi- 
ence he won the heart of Isabella Young, a very gifted 
and enthusiastic church worker. The young couple 
arrived in South Africa towards the end of 1889, and for 
the first year their home was at Sulenkama, for the 
missionary there, Rev. J. W. Stirling, was about to go to 
Scotland for a year’s furlough. After a few weeks Mr. 
Hunter left his wife at Sulenkama and set off to visit 
Chief Jojo. He covered the 70 miles in a little over a 
day, for the horse he had bought had been a racing horse 
—though he wasn’t told till afterwards—but it suited 
him well for it ate up the miles to his heart’s delight, and 
he was in time to spend Christmas with the Chief. And 
so began a friendship that was lifelong. 

It was a very busy first year for he had to carry on the 
expanding work at Sulenkama and lay the foundations 
of the work at the new Gillespie. So well-did Mrs. 
Hunter and he lay the foundations that when they retired 


in 1935 Gillespie was one of the leading Church of. 


Scotland Missions. His policy was to employ as many 
trained evangelists as funds would permit, and, to judge 
by results, it was a good policy. In many respects he 
was an ideal missionary. As a lad he learned to mend 
watches, and all his days his work was marked by 
exactitude and neatness. And after leaving school he 
spent some years in a bank and so his church books 
were always in order, and, as in the bank, each day’s 
transasctions and events were recorded before he went 
to bed. His average day was 16 hours, and that he 
might be fit and fresh for the evening’s work in his study, 
he went to sleep at 6 p.m. having set the alarm for 6.30, 
and after the jolly evening meal with Mrs. Hunter and 
the children he said good night to them and betook him- 
self to his records and preparation for the next day. 
His system was his own and probably unique. On the 
first day of January he began a new record book, and 
everything for the year went into that book—rolls of 
office-bearers, members, catechumens, women’s asso- 


ciation, offerings of members and catechumens and the 
progress of the latter: names of schools and teachers 
and schools statistics ; literally, everything of the year 
went into the book of the year. And as the years passed 
it was very easy to note the progress year by year. 


When Mr, Hunter knew that his successor was to be 
an African, he advised, his Kirk Session to call Rev. 
Yekelo Mbali of North Cunningham, and a better choice 
could not have been made. He was followed by Rev. 
Mdani Xaba who, in turn, was followed by the present 
minister Rev. W. J. Mdlalose who was inducted in 1952. 
A few years ago when Mr. Hunter’s third church proved 
too small it was decided to build the HUNTER MEMORIAL 
CuurcH. It was to be worthy of the first missionary of 
the Ama-Xesibe and the sum of £5000 was the target, 
each man of the congregation to pay £2 and each woman 
£1—as a minimum. Many paid more. So well did the 
money come in that a start was made with the building 
a year ago, and the aim was to have it ready for opening 
and dedication at Easter this year and ready it was. 


The new church is 75 feet by 35, and the vestry 21 by 
12. The workmanship and materials are of the best 
quality. Adequate lighting is provided by 20 steel 
windows. Sixty pews of stout Oregon pine give seat- 
ing for 500. The floor is concrete, tiled with the best 
tiles procurable, and these cost £390. 


The dedication service was conducted by the Rev. D. 
W. Semple, the senior missionary of the Bantu Presby- 
terian Church and a personal friend of Mr. Hunter and 
twice Interim-Moderator at Gillespie. His texts were 
Hebrews 11 ; 4—‘* Through faith he continued to speak 
after his death.’’ and ‘‘ If you would see his monument 
look around.’’ which is the inscription over one of the 
entrances of St. Paul’s Cathedral written as a tribute to 
Sir Christopher Wren the architect. Taking part in the 
dedication service were the minister, Rev. W. J. Mdlalose 
and the Rev. R. B. Donaldson of Kokstad Presbyterian 
Church. The church was packed to capacity, and in a 
service of many thrills not the least was the singing of 
the Apostles’ Creed led by that prince of conductors, 
Solomon Majola, son of Mpambani Majola, one of the 
first evangelists at Gillespie. Europeans present said 
they had never heard anything finer. Members of the 
Hunter family were present from Durban, Pietermaritz- 
burg, and Johannesburg, and it was a great joy to them to 
see the work begun by their parents going forward so 
splendidly. And it was for them a particular joy to see 
their old home celebrating its seventieth anniversary with 
a new roof, new steel windows and a new coat of paint, 
inside and out. 
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At the Easter communion service the communicants 
numbered 800. When there is a shortage of pews 
Africans don’t mind sitting on the floor, but the elders 
had a difficult task in dispensing the elements when every 
inch of floor space was occupied. 

The old Gillespie tradition is being maintained. On 
Thursday evening members and catechumens arrive 
from the 24 outstations for the Good Friday services, 
the Saturday conferences and the Easter Communion. 
The feeding of such a multitude is no problem, for there 
is so much good-will and the christian fellowship is so 
spontaneous. As a contribution to the commissariat 
13 oxen were provided without any call on church funds. 
Some might cavil at this consumption of meat during 
Holy Week, and the present minister was critical at first, 
but not now, for it has been found that not a few con- 
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versions take place. Many heathen attend these ser- 
vices and are drawn into the warm christian fellowship : 
they see that it is good and they are constrained to change 
their minds and have their hearts changed too. 

It was very heartening to see the signs of life and pro- 
gress at Gillespie. The membership is the largest in the 
Bantu Presbyterian Church ; the number of catechumens 
is the largest and so is the membership of the Women’s 
Association, and likewise the income. And Gillespie 
has for years been the most generous supporter of 
Assembly funds. And it is a thorough refutation of the 
criticism sometimes heard, that when a mission station 
is taken over by an African minister retrogression sets in 
almost immediately. As Burns says—‘* Facts are chiels 
that winna ding, An’ downa be disputed.”’ 

D. W. SEMPLE. 


Fort Hare Historical Notes 
SUB SPECIE AETERNITETIS : A SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHERS 


HEN we at Fort Hare were fairly launched on the 
sea of degree studies, say, by 1924, though our 
students in this division were still very few, we had to 
give thought to the most suitable selection of courses we 
could offer our special constituency, and at the same 
time meet the requirements of the University of South 
Africa which was our examining body. On paper, our 
possibilities seemed to be numerous enough, but, in 
fact, the choices were much more limited than the cata- 
logue suggested, even had we been able to recruit the 
necessary staff. Our first limitation was to the Arts 
faculty for, thus early in our establishment, we had no 
suitable accommodation or equipment for multiplying 
science courses. At that time, however, there was a 
provision in the regulations by which an Arts student 
could include one science course in his degree curricu- 
lum, and some few of ours took advantage of this con- 
cession as we were able to offer either Chemistry or 
Botany. As many of our students intended to be 
teachers, naturally these wished to include in their degree 
as many school subjects as possible, and this again res- 
tricted our choices to the English, Afrikaans, Bantu and 
Classical languages and literatures, supplemented by 
history, geography and mathematics. These in fact were 
the subjects most favoured by the Education Depart- 
ments which were on the look-out for ‘ secondary ’ 
teachers. 

We on our part, however, were not disposed 
to limit post-matriculation studies only to the technical 
requirements of the schools, for we held the view that 
even a technician had to have a more comprehensive 
outlook on the world into which his pupils were to be 


ushered than his specialty afforded him. Towards this 
end we offered instruction in a group of philosophical 
or quasi-philosophical disciplines with no direct utilita- 
rian purpose, but traditionally regarded by universities 
as furnishing desirable and even necessary elements in 
the make-up of an educated citizen of the world. In 
our case these included philosophy (mental and moral), 
logic, psychology, economics, and sociology either in the 
form of Social Anthropology or as adumbrated in the 
Principles of Education. No doubt, as at the inclusion 
of Latin in our curriculum, eyebrows were raised at the 
idea of non-Europeans studying philosophy, or even 
philosophical sciences, but those of us who had had 
experience of tutoring selected students in such courses 
were not disappointed by the response they made, nor, 
now that we can look back on their careers, on the value 
that they evidently placed in, and derived from, these 
and kindred studies. 

After all, we were on the soundest ground historically, 
for a degree which included two languages and 
their literatures ; history or geography ; philosophy, 
or logic, or psychology, or. ethics; chemistry 
or botany ; and mathematics, adequately exemplified the 
old trivium and quadrivium, which in one combination 
or another have dominated higher education since the 
time of the Greeks and Romans. Even from the point 
of view of utility, if defence were needed for imparting 
this type of education to non-Europeans in South Africa, 
psychology might have been defended as a basic science 
for those intending to teach in schools, and so also ethics 
for those, and for others going into the church. In the 
period between the wars, and even after the second war, 
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economics was, and continues to be still, everywhere in 
the air, and even if there had been no war, in any case 
against the background of the increasing urbanization 
of the Bantu, that science was bound to attract young 
students who were seeing their customary way of life 
transformed by rapid industrial and social changes 
before their eyes. In such circumstances, also, the com- 
paratively new study of social anthropology, with special 
reference to African tribal life, was well-nigh obligatory 
in South Africa for at least some blacks as for some 
whites. So too with logic and the history of man’s 
thought about the cosmos from ancient to modern times, 
including the examination of the problems of know- 
ledge, of appearance and reality, of causation and scien- 
tific method ; in fact, of all the modes of conceiving 
existence as men have conceived it since they began to 
record their systematic thought about it. One of our 
students was heard to say that Africans did not need to 
study logic for they were natural logicians ; neverthe- 
less, it was soon evident that natural ability could be 
chastened and improved by a little elementary direction ! 

When it became evident that we should have to expand 
the coaching, which a few of us had been able to give to 
the first venturers into this field, by the introduction of 
regular lecture systems, as a first step we moved for the 
appointment of a full-time lecturer. Pending an 
appointment we were glad to avail ourselves of the ser- 
vices of a young Rhodes philosophy student, Mr. N. 
Alder, who later in the year was bound for Oxford. For 
the permanent appointment, under encouragement from 
Dr. Brookes, then a Professor at the Transvaal Univer- 
sity College, a young South African of Danish extraction 
who had taken first-class honours in Philosophy at 
Edinburgh, answered our advertisement. This was O. 
C. Jensen, who as a youth in the first world-war had seen 
service in the Air Force, but was then teaching in a 
school in Pretoria. He was appointed by us towards 
the end of 1926, began to lecture in 1927 and, with inter- 
vals which I shall refer to later, continued to do so for 
the next 21 years, ringing the changes on the history of 
philosophy, psychology, ethics and politics. 

For a man with the specialist qualifications of Jensen 
there were not too many opportunities of promotion in 
South Africa and, recognising this, we were glad to be 
able to second him, within a few years of his appoint- 
ment, to Witwatersrand University, to deputise for 
Professor Hoernlé who was going overseas on leave. 
During Jensen’s absence in 1930, we were fortunate in 
having as substitute Errol E. Harris, a first-class 
honours Master of Arts in Philosophy from Rhodes 
University College, who also was later to go to Oxford. 
At the end of 1930 Jensen returned to us having mean- 
while completed his Ph.D. at Witwatersrand. In the 
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middle of 1933, however, his services were again in 
demand, and he was seconded this time to the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of Edinburgh University of which 
he was a graduate. Once more we were fortunate in 
obtaining as substitute, Bernard Notcutt, another 
brilliant young South African Philosopher whose un- 
timely death a few years later was a great loss to local 
scholarship. On returning from Edinburgh in 1934 Dr 
Jensen put in a solid spell of lecturing at Fort Hare with 
results that were highly gratifying, but in 1941 with four 
other members of our small staff, he answered the call 
for military service and rejoined the Air Force where he 
was employed in the instruction of recruits. His duty 
at Fort Hare meanwhile was undertaken, first by Dr. C. 
Fincham, now of the Diplomatic service, and after him 
by Miss M. D. Clarke, now Mrs. Ewan. In 1943, on 
the lamented death of Professor Hoernlé, Dr. Jensen 
was again invited to serve in the Philosophy Department 
of Witwatersrand University, and was released by the 
military, with our concurrence, for this purpose. In 
1946 he returned to his post at Fort Hare and with several 
others of our staff was promoted to the status of Pro- 
fessor. In the middle of 1948 he accepted an appoint- 
ment as Senior Lecturer in Philosophy at Natal Univer- 
sity, subsequently becoming Professor there too, where 
he continues to teach philosophy. He was succeeded 
at Fort Hare by the Rev. Dr. F. H. Brabant a distin- 
guished Don in Philosophy and Theology. 

For 21 years Dr. Jensen had thus the direction of the 
department of philosophical sciences at Fort Hare and, 
until within a short time of leaving, the whole burden of 
teaching. Not every division of the subject could of 
course be taken in any one year. Many students 
naturally would take only one course, several two, and 
a few three, but all these profited from the discussion of 
fundamental notions under the direction of an acute- 
minded scholar and practised expositor, expecially one 
with the experience Dr. Jensen had gained through 
lecturing in other universities and to European as well 
as non-European students. We for our part were grate- 
ful for the years he had given to Fort Hare and for the 
high standard he had set and consistently maintained. 

It is not of course possible in this place to note the 
subsequent careers of all who have served Fort Hare, 
but it may not be without interest and significance to 
note that in the Philosophy Department alone, in addi- 
tion to Professor Jensen whose career I have partly out- 
lined, Professor Errol E. Harris was later appointed 
Professor of Philosophy at the Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity, and is now Professor in the same discipline at one 
of the American universities. Like Dr. Jensen also he 
has recently spent a year as the head of the Department 
of Philosophy at Edinburgh, and has now returned to 
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his chair in America. Both Professors Jensen and 
Harris, in the interval since leaving Fort Hare, have 
made important contributions to the literature of their 
subject. 

The record I have given above also illustrates in some 
degree the straits and vicissitudes in the staffing of a 
College during a six-year war, when men felt it their 
duty to volunteer, and College Councils to recognise 
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the primacy of such a conviction over civil duty even of 
cardinal importance. In all, five heads of departments 
were absent for varied periods on war duty, and much 
credit falls to those women and men who were able to 
give temporary service in maintaining systematic in- 
struction for those for whom no war service was de- 
manded or permitted. 
ALEXANDER KERR. 


The Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa and 
the Racial Question—V 


THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH IN RESPECT OF JUSTICE, MISSION, AND CO-OPERATION 


ECAUSE in all of these fields there will be a large 
number of applications in particular circumstances, 
and the Church must constantly react to changing situa- 
tions in the light of its understanding of the Gospel, 
only a selection of possible comments can be made in 
each section. 
JUSTICE 

Christian justice between men and men must be 
primarily redemptive and not repressive. A clue to our 
understanding of the application of new insights may be 
found in God as Father and his treatment of the unfold- 
ing life of his children, who, as they grow in understand- 
ing, must also be allowed to grow in self-reliance and 
responsibility. Obviously, however, the first duty of 
the Churches is to insist that means be devised to meet 
the just political aspirations of the emerging African 
people into political and social adulthood and for the 
opportunity for their voice to be effectively heard in the 
Councils of the nation. How this is to be devised will 
require careful consideration and debate, but some 
means must be found by which these aspirations may be 
given just effect. 

The main problems arise when we consider how ? and 
how soon? How long does it take a relatively primi- 
tive people to reach a cultural level comparable with the 
European races, though not necessarily identical ? 
There are the extreme views that it is likely to take as 
long as the centuries-long effort of the European races ; 
alternatively that it can be accomplished imitatively in a 
geneiation. Considering that it is a question of large 
masses of people, and neither of especially brilliant or 
especially backward individuals, the truth probably lies 
between these extremes, and probably closer to the 
shorter than to the longer estimate. 

Christian justice must insist that the well-being of the 
people is furthered neither by the granting of powers 
and freedoms that they are unready to exercise, nor by 
the withholding of any rights or responsibilities which 
they can exercise. Growth must neither be forced nor 


retarded. It seems highly doubtful whether these faci- 
lities can be granted under a system of separate develop- 
ment even if they are honestly intended. Quite apart 
from motivation, it seems probable that separate 
development must become a means of denying develop- 
ment merely through inability to provide enough 
opportunities. But it is open to serious doubt whether 
real-separate development is honestly intended, except 
within limits too narrow to be satisfactory. It is not a 
real provision for separate development to attempt to 
convert the Bantu to a purely pastoral and agricultural 
people, with merely the small number of professional or 
skilled personnel necessary to give modern administra- 
tive services to such a people. On the other hand, if 
genuine facilities are given to all Africans who desire to 
become, and are capable of becoming, professional men 
and skilled artisans, and who may be able to engage at 
all levels in industry and commerce, it is clear that even 
at the present cultural level of the African, Bantustan 
would rapidly become a much more powerful state in 
every sort of potential than white South Africa. In 
addition, the latter would have bankrupted itself in 
creating these facilities. It cannot be felt that this is 
really intended. The only alternative appears to be a 
gradual economic integration to a progressively greater 
extent than is permitted now. 

Christian justice must be concerned with another 
aspect of legislation. Without begging the question of 
separate development, the question of timing may make 
the difference between justice and injustice. If separate 
development is to be followed, it may be logical to debar 
black men from certain facilities in the white community 
once their own facilities are available and as good. To 
do so before these are available may be mere injustice 
and oppression. Thus job reservation prior to the 
existence of a separate market for non-European skilled 
labour cannot be defended. 

It must further be asked whether the Christian Church 
can condone legislation in matters of personal choice 
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merely because a certain course is thought to be socially 
or even morally desirable. It is desirable that everyone 
should be a member of the Christian Church, but it is 
not a proper subject of legislation. Attention is drawn 
to the Pastoral Letter of the Roman Catholic arch- 
bishops and bishops of South Africa (February 1960). 
The whole of this statement deserves careful considera- 
tion by all Christians but the following relates to the 
present point :— 

**In the social sphere the same essential unity on 
which the foregoing pronouncements have been based, 
holds. The opportunity must be provided for those 
who attain to the recognised standard of education, 
whether formal or informa!, and have a community of 
interest, to associate with others. Nor may a person 
refuse to associate with other persons of equal educa- 
tional standing solely on the grounds of colour, for 
such a refusal is a denial of human dignity and man’s 
essential unity. The introduction of legislation limit- 
ing this free association and social intercourse is a 


Books We 


The Bible in our Time ; The Recovery of Confidence, 
by E. H. Robertson, Study Secretary, United Bible 
Societies. (S.C. M. Press, London: 4/-). 

This is the introductory booklet of a series which is 
planned to include: 1. Bible Weeks ; 2. The Bible and 
the Renewal of the Church ; 3. The Bible and the Indi- 
vidual ; 4. The Bible and the Local Church. 

No finer introduction to the series could be found 
than the little book under review. It is mainly histori- 
cal. It attempts an assessment of the present situation 
by a study of developing trends in Bible use this century. 

The Bible has made a come-back ; but it is not at once 
clear how much this means. Do its increasing sales in 
many translations and paraphrases mean more readers ? 
Even if it is read more and held in higher repute than it 
was earlier in this century, does its teaching influence the 
lives of men, or its curious stories simply amuse them ? 
There are many unanswered questions about the rise in 
popularity of the Bible. 

The United Bible Societies, working in close associa- 
tion with the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council are extending researches 
into the field of Bible use in the Churches. This has 
had from the beginning a threefold objective. First, to 
find out the real situation in the Churches with regard to 
Bible use ; this has meant the gathering of facts and 
figures from many lands. Second, to assess the material 
thus gathered. Third, to put the results of research into 
practice threugh certain projects. Thus there have 
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contradiction of Christian principles, as well as a 
refusal to acknowledge the essential unity of the 
human person.’’ 

‘* Such legislation has in fact gone to the extent of 
denying certain fundamental rights as in the case of 
the Mixed Marriages Act, which has deprived indivi- 
duals of the free choice of their partner in marriage 
solely on the grounds of colour, a prohibition which 
the divine law and the natural moral law does not 
impose. Likewise the Group Areas Act is a denial of 
fundamental rights in this that it lessens the right of 
ownership for individuals of certain groups by the 
limitation it imposes.”’ 

An allied concern of the Church mentioned in an 
earlier section is the eradication of attitudes of contempt 
and inferiority based on colour. While this applies with 
great force to many members of all white groups, it 
cannot be overlooked that this group contempt obtains 
to a lesser degree between certain African tribes, which 
is equally a Christian concern. 


Commend 


been from the beginning three objectives, to study, to 

assess and to act. 

The reader is bound to be impressed by the honesty of 
the study. The devastating effects on certain minds of 
the scientific outlook that followed the publication in 
1859 of Darwin’s Origin of Species is not glossed over. 
Although we have to-day the ‘‘ liquidation of material- 
ism,’’ in some quarters the materialistic view which held 
the field till the close of the 19th century still persists. 

There have been changes of methods and emphases 
following the first world war, affecting students, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Orthodox Church and 
other quarters. But recently there has been renewal of 
the popularity of the Bible and new experiments in 
Bible study have been made. Yet this renewal has its 
limits. 

We cannot imagine any Christian reading this book 
without finding his mind fructified and there coming to 
him a fresh desire to listen to the message God offers 
through the Book. 

R.H.W.S. 
* * * * 

The Ministry of the Spirit. Selected writings of 
Roland Allen. Edited by David M. Paton (World 
Dominion Press 12/6). 

The posthumous publication of some of the writings 
of an Anglican priest. At the turn of the century 
Roland Allen was a S.P.G. missionary in China, he was 
invalided home and became a parish priest but resigned 
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the incumbency of his Buckinghamshire parish in 1907 
in protest against the practice of indiscriminate baptism. 
He died in 1947, but the present selection of his writings 
remains very much up-to-date. 

There are two longer treatises, four short essays and 
the letter to his parishioners announcing his resgination. 
All deserve attention. The first of the longer writings 
“* Pentecost and the World ”’ is a penetrating discussion 
on the Holy Spirit and the Church under the title 
Pentecost and the World. The Church of the twentieth 
century is accused of hindering the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Allen anticipates Bishop Newbigin in his in- 
sistence that the Church is to be the Mission rather than 
to have missionary activities. The whole is a compelling 
exegesis of the Acts of the Apostles. 

‘* The Call for Voluntary Clergy ’’ presents a more 
radical case and a better argued one than many more 
recent pleas of this nature. 

Both essays are much concerned with missionary 
strategy, both constitute a plea for the Church to be the 
Church, attacking the conception of the Church being 
taken to the people—as though the people were not 
themselves the Church, and basing on this insistence his 
plea for a non-stipendiary ministry beside the stipendiary 
one and his plea for a much more thorough devolution 
of authority from missionary agencies to new local 
churches. 

Roland Allen fulfills in these pages a prophet’s role. 
Here is a call to repentance, a summons to submission 
to the Holy Spirit’s leading, presented with the prophet’s 
exclusive concern with essentials. It would be more 
than worthwhile to hurl this volume into every dis- 
cussion on missionary strategy and into every discussion 
on the shortage of clergy. 

N.B. 
* * * * 
Growing Up to Christ, by 

(S.C.M. Press). 

** There is nothing more certain than that when our 
children are small they will do as we tell them ; but when 
they are big they will do as we do.”’ This is the challenge 
with which Mrs. Wilkinson deals as she seeks to share 
with other young couples her experience of building a 
Christian home in Growing Up in Christ. This is an 
easily readable and very timely little book, essentially 
practical, and yet, I believe, inspired. 

Mrs. Wilkinson does not spend time proving the need 
for developing the spiritual side of home life, but takes 
it for granted as we take for granted the need for train- 
ing in table manners or hygiene. This is a book for 
young couples who wish to do the best for their children 
but have not really thought through what that involves, 
and for those who definitely wish to bring their home 
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and children under the Lordship of Christ, but do not 


know how to set about it. ‘‘ The place to begin is in 
Church together on the first Sunday of your married 


life,’’ she says, ‘‘ to give thanks to God for wanting you 


to build a new family to his honour and glory.”’ 

_ Her emphasis on the place of the father in bringing up 
the children, of the importance of keeping promises 
made to children, of bringing even very small children 
to share in the worship of the Church, all appeal enor- 
mously—in fact every page produced something I 
wanted to underline or endorse. 

Mrs. Wilkinson, having been brought up in the Free 
Church tradition and becoming Anglican at her marriage, 
incorporates the best of both approaches and rises above 
denominationalism in her appeal. Her chapters on 
‘* Prayer and Busyness ’’ and ‘‘ Praying Hands ’’ gave 
me several ideas I wish I had learnt earlier. I cannot 
too highly recommend the whole book. 

I would like every couple who ask to be married in 
Church to be given a copy of Growing Up in Christ to 
read through, and then to refer to again and again as the 
days go by. —R. H. Cook. 

* * * ¥* 
Out of every Nation, by R. K. Orchard 
I.M.C. Research Pamphlets No. 7—S.C.M. Press Ltd. 
Towards a Theology of Missions, by Wilhelm An- 
dersen. 
I.M.C. Research Pamphlet No. 2—S.C.M. Press Ltd. 
One Body One Gospel One World—The Christian 

Mission Today, by Lesslie Newbigin—International 

Missionary Council. 

These three pamphlets, all issued by the International 


Missionary Council between 1955 and 1958, summarise’ 


something of the travail of the Churches and the travail 
of various missionary agencies of the Churches in parti- 
cular in the agonising reappraisement of missionary 
activity in the troubled years of the half-century since 
1910. 

‘*Qut of Every Nation ’’ and ‘‘ Towards a Theology 
of Missions ’’ both ask questions rather than answer 
them ; they illustrate above all the weakness of divided 
Christendom and the limited and partial, and therefore 
largely perverted, theological insights of the various con- 
fessions, but they illustrate also the hopeful sign of a 
Christendom .concerned to do its duty to God in the 
world to-day. Both suffer from prolixity. 

More pungent, more telling is Bishop Newbieine s 
pamphlet which particularly deserves attention. He 
puts his finger on essential and central problems and 
issues a challenge to the Church to be the Mission and 
not merely to have ‘‘ missions.”’ 
valuable booklet for study circles. 

N.B.- 


It might be a very 


peariecioneon 


